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WHISTLER AS AN ETCHER. 




N the desk before us lies one of 
Whistler's celebrated etchings, 
the " Billingsgate." Famous as 
the wonderful manipulator of the 
needle is among those who " col- 
lect/' it is probable that this and 
other triumphs of his skill would 
be passed over as worthless by 
nine out of ten who might see 
them in a lot of second-hand 
prints at a stall. What, then, is 
the quality which makes the 
" Billingsgate" a prize for one of 

the cognoscenti ? Let us look at it discerningly — cover 

it, in fact, with one of those 

discriminating glances which 

are designed to combine the 

nonchalance of the wink and 

the penetrativeness of the stare. 

Both moods must be united in 

regarding such a work of pure 

" quality." If our eye loses its 

nonchalance, it straightway 

gets too conscientious, and 

becomes offended with many a 

careless stroke, with a desperate 

lack of finish in what would 

seem to be critical parts of the 

work. If it neglects to act pen- 
etratingly, the felicity, the fine 

sense of balance which has di- 
rected the artist's impression 

will be missed. The etcher 

wafts us as by enchantment to 

that moist amphibious life which 

collects around the great water- 
side fish-market; this group of 

sturdy men in oilskin coats and 

hoods is banked up against the 

sunset light, just where the rays 

strike on the whole crowd as a 

mass and reduce its shiny slip- 

periness to a unity ; the wet and 

tarry crowd forms a single 

effect, as a heap of fish, and 

these men, with the flat barge 

supporting them, are treated 

with a blurred and shifting 

illumination in a high tone or 

value. There are no angular 

patches of distinct shade among 

them, as among the glittering 

noonday crowds of the Fortuny 

school. The blurred manner in 

which they are treated recalls 

the blurred effects of crowds in 

a photograph, representing the 

movement s of certain individuals 

before the camera. This in- 

deriniteness is useful to the artist 

just here, and he is lot ashamed 

to . borrow it from one of the 

weaknesses of the photograph ; 

it enables him to keep his boat- 
men together as a mass of color, 

to indicate the gleamy wetness of 

their clothes, and to suggest their moving about among 

themselves. It is hardly because he cannot or will not 

draw the figure definitely when he chooses ; his general 

series shows individual figures designed with a satisfac- 
tory amount of detail. Out of this light vague mass of 

animation, which occupies the foreground, Whistler 

erects the middle distance of the picture in strongest 



black silhouette ; a range of slender masts, with tackle 
and lowered sails, darts into the sky like a serrated 
comb, all dark, spiny, and dishevelled, and spreads quite 
across the middle of the picture, the slender pennons at 
the top of the masts reaching to the upper margin. 
These tarry fishing-boats, with their thronging crews, 
form a dark flat lacework, as distinct upon the sky and 
upon the gleaming Thames as the edge of a Cadiz 
beauty's black mantilla upon her bosom. Through the 
intricate embroidery of their masts and ropes are seen 
the gray scallops of London Bridge, kept flat and dim 
as a mere twilight effect. Some towers and buildings 
in the left foreground are picked out with glittering 
stonework in which every joint and course are counted, 
and which frames the margin of the view with the start- 
ling distinctness and gleam of sunset. We get, in fact, 
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out of the artist's poetic treatment, the various charms 
of evening light. The slimy amphibious crowds, trying 
to assert their glitter and gleam against the broad wash 
of twilight gold which melts them together into mere 
general luminousness, the architecture gratified with as- 
sertions of its sharpness and constructiveness ; then, 
beyond all this, the refining and generalizing effect of 



the dying daylight, which reduces the black tangle of 
masts to a band of delicate broidery, and hangs beyond 
the arches of the bridge in flat gray festoons, like a cur- 
tain seen through lace. Order and poetry have been 
evoked out of chaos by the touch of a master. The 
place in all London that has become a proverb for 
wrangling and vulgarity will now remain in the mind as 
an ideal of harmony and beauty. Let any tourist only 
go to Billingsgate, perceive the stertorous confusion of 
the place, the Babel of objurgations, the distracting 
movement of the crowds, the come-and-go of the fish- 
ing-boats, the modern, vulgar, filthy, intractable air of 
the whole market, and see if he thinks he would be of 
the force to evoke beauty out of the hideousness, har- 
mony out of the tumult, and calm out of the restless- 
ness. In returning to the etched plate, and as a last 
tribute to its subtlety and power, 
let the spectator not fail to no- 
tice the arrangement of the 
great range of black masts : we 
have just called them a 
11 comb ;" well, the serration of 
the comb is not parallel, but the 
timbers spread away from a 
common centre, dividing the 
sunset sky with the spokes of a 
dark fan ; this happy touch of 
* composition gives incalculable 

organic force to the arrange- 
ment, and gratifies the eye with 
an exquisite hint of system and 
controlling intelligence. 

Whistler's finest etchings of 
the Thames are six in number. 
Besides the " Billingsgate," 
the '* Thames Police" is cele- 
brated for its marvellous effect 
of light, and the " Black Lion 
Wharf ' ' for singularly subtle 
and artistic treatment. The 
little " Limehouse" is sought by 
collectors for its mellow tone 
and breadth, and the " London 
Bridge" for its power of re- 
ducing a great confusion of ar- 
tistic material to unity and har- 
mony. 

There are figure studies, too, 
in the series of Whistler's etched 
plates, which still more conspic- 
uously go to justify the Balti- 
more artist's repute in Europe. 
Let any person of artistic eye 
and training look them over, and 
he will not be sceptical or as- 
tonished about the lightness and 
summariness with which this 
young, unheralded American 
has vaulted to the highest place 
in the estimation of fastidious 
London and Paris connoisseurs 
by means of a series of works 
which, after all, are only sketches 
and impressions. Among the 
figure subjects, the study of 
Becquet the 'cello-player, that 
of one " Manu," another of a 
certain '• Davis," show his rare 
power of indicating character, pose, color, com- 
plexion, in a mere " ebauche," and his subtle way of 
placing a figure in just value among its surround- 
ings. His touch for foliage is often, too, very express- 
ive and structural, second only to that of the inimitable 
Seymour Haden, as witness a tree in the " Kensing- 
ton Gardens," and another in the foreground of the 
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" He St. Louis, Paris." In " The Kitchen," Whistler 
has etched an interior rich in broken lights, with the. 
very utmost degree of felicity. The weary and hapless 
old woman, a stranger to all good cheer and prosper- 
ous future, called in the French title " La Vieille aux 
Loques," has more individual or more dramatic char- 
acterization than is usual with this artist of simple 
"impressions" and "values," and adds to his other 
triumphs that of being a splendid "illustrator" or 
" anecdotist" when he will. If he would choose such 
themes oftener, the want of incident in his topics would 
not be reproached against him, and he would no 
longer be considered a mere artist for artists. But 
Whistler will probably never consent to work for the 
populace. Philistines, ' ' 6piciers, ' ' burghers, and dilet- 
tanti, will always continue to complain that they cannot 
understand him. 

The -technical originality of Whistler's method was 
thus explained by Dr. Seymour Haden, lately, in his 
second lecture on etching at the Royal Institution. 
" No one in France practices dry-point ; it is not un- 
derstood. In England it was first used by Wilkie, but 
he had no success* with it. In a pecuniary sense it 
was never taken up until of late by Whistler, but in' 
startling contrast to Rembrandt ; the one carrying out 
his idea from end to end, the other's attempts being 
only fragmentary and disconnected. Still, what there 
is of Whistler's work is artistic and even fine." The 
dry-point here referred to is a tool which ploughs the 
copper, but does not remove a shaving ; the graver 
does remove a shaving. The character of the line left 
is different. Both are used, the former the oftenest, to 
dress and trim an etching of which the biting leaves 
various imperfections over the copper. Whistler fre- 
quently executes a subject so very largely in dry-point 
as to stamp the character of its line all over the plate. 

In a late article Mr. Frederick Wedmore gives high 
prominence to Whistler as an etcher, though he seems 
disposed to complain of him a little for one of his vir- 
tues — his loyal " impressionism," and his contempt of 
xhose who would make every picture an anecdote. He 
undertakes, in speaking of these etchings taken on the 
Thames ' below Bridge," to make a hardly necessary 
apology for the pictures for not being more like the 
waterside chapters of Dickens — for not having more 
sympathy with the adventures and lives of the crowds 
represented. 

Says Mr. Wedmore : " Perhaps without his knowing 
it, some slight imaginative interest in the lives of Lon- 
doners prompted Mr. Whistler or strengthened his hand 
as he recorded the shabbiness that has a history, the 
slums of the eastern suburb, and the prosaic work of 
our Thames. Here, at all events, his art, if it has 
shown faults to be forgiven, has shown, in high excel- 
lence, qualities that fascinate. The future will forgive 
his disastrous failures, to which in the present has 
somehow been accorded a publicity rarely bestowed 
upon failures at all, but it may remember the success 
of work peculiar and personal." 

The " failures" attributed to Whistler by this writer 
are wholly among his oil-paintings. Into this branch 
of the American impressionist's art we cannot now en- 
ter, and we are convinced that we could never be likely 
to agree with Mr. Wedmore or any other merely liter- 
ary, and more or less uritechnical, critic, as to which 
were the failures and which the successes. For those 
who wish to gain some idea of Whistler as a painter we 
would recommend an application to the nearest print 
seller for an engraving of his portrait of Carlyle. Here, 
in the midst of the most shocking diversities from the 
course of the ordinary portrait-painter, can be seen a 
deep, tender, and thrilling interpretation of a mystical 
individuality that is not quite beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the non-elect. 

Our portrait of the painter- etcher is from a bust by 
Mr. Boehm, an artist residing in London, and celebrat- 
ed for his large sitting statue of Carlyle, seen in terra 
cotta at the Centennial. It represents the subtle, 
acute, unconventional expression of Mr. Whistler with 
rare felicity. The tufted and curling locks, the sharp 
American face, and the voluntary slouchiness, are there 
to perfection. Mr. Whistler is still young, and for sev- 
eral years has lived in London. 



WHO OWN OUR MUSEUMS? 



THE police of Athens advertise for public sale a 
large stock of statues of gods and heroes, as well as of 
vases, etc., of classic and archaic times. The occasion 
for the announcement is to be found in the fact that 
they recently discovered a house in the cellars of which 
was a well-mounted factory of " antiquities." 



From all reports, it would seem that the fitting-up of 
the new building of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
is progressing satisfactorily ; that the management is 
receiving a much-needed stimulus in the labors of 
General di Cesnola, and that some time this winter the 
place will be thrown open to the public. Before this 
latter stage can be reached, however, there must be a 
renewed demand for money contributions, which we 
trust will be responded to liberally. But before this re- 
sponse is made, we would invite the consideration of a 
very important fact affecting the interests of the public 
in connection with the institution, which most un- 
accountably hitherto has been ignored. 

This fact is that while the taxpayers of New York 
pay very large sums of money for the storing of col- 
lections for the Metropolitan Museum of Art, they have 
no control over these collections, which may at any time 
be removed at the pleasure of the Board of Trustees, 
who are in fact the real owners. This applies equally 
to the American Museum of Natural History. 

The city has erected the two buildings at a cost of 
something like a million and a half of dollars, and 
when it has the inclination votes a fair amount of money 
towards defraying their running expenses. This year 
an appropriation of $25,000 has been voted for the two 
institutions. Every now and then an appeal is made to 
the public for aid to purchase new collections. The 
funds thus obtained, instead of going to increase the 
value of the property of the public who contribute them 
for the museums, become part of the constantly in- 
creasing property of the trustees. They are asked for 
in the name of the public ; but the public has no voice 
in the matter of their expenditure, which is controlled 
entirely by the corporation of trustees who manage 
every thing to suit their own ideas, which too frequently 
are the reverse of wise. 

The trustees number among their body some of the 
most highly esteemed gentlemen in the community, the 
integrity of whose motives cannot be questioned. These 
gentlemen, however, seldom take any active part in the 
management of the museums ; and in the case of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art — to which we have 
special reference in this article— it is only necessary to 
remind our readers that as recently as last spring laxity 
of management lost to the city of New York the val- 
uable collection of Tanagra figurines, which are now 
among the treasures of the Boston Museum of Art, 
to show how the public interests suffer in consequence. 
But even if the management were all that could be 
desired, the business aspect of the matter would not be 
affected in the premises. The anomaly remains that the 
public collections in the museums do not belong to the 
public, and the exhibition of them may be stopped at 
any time either by the caprice of a few private persons 
or at the will of a few legislators. The appropriations 
for keeping the buildings open are voted from year to 
year, without any assurance that the supplies will not 
be suddenly stopped. Indeed, the public might well be 
alarmed if they knew with what difficulty the appropri- 
ation for even the present year was obtained. The 
trustees know, because it was mainly through the per- 
sonal influence of some of them that the money was 
voted at all. But who can say when this personal in- 
fluence may cease, and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and the Museum of Natural History be shut in 
the faces of the people ? 

What is the remedy ? How shall the public be put 
in possession of their property, and the permanence of 
the institutions be guaranteed ? These are questions 
which should be seriously considered before another 
dollar of public money is subscribed. 

We submit the suggestion that, in consideration of 
an annual grant for maintaining and increasing the 
collections, the corporation of trustees deed the collec- 
tions to the city ; and that, in order to keep the manage- 
ment free from political influence, the trustees be an- 
nually elected by the vote of the subscribers. Steps 
should also be taken to make the museums of use to 
the working classes, who, at present, are virtually ex- 
cluded by the restrictions as to the hours that these 
buildings are allowed to remain open. The museums 
should be opened on Sunday afternoons, which is the 
only time that most people can visit them. In fact, 
they should no longer be conducted as if they were the 
private property of a coterie of aesthetically inclined 
gentlemen, but should be made inviting to the masses, 
who cannot become too familiar with their advantages 
and opportunities. The idea of maintaining at public 



expense such an institution as the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art as a sort of lounging-place for a few hundred 
wealthy persons, while artisans and mechanics, who 
lamentably need the instruction it can afford them, are 
virtually debarred from its privileges, is radically 
wrong, and we believe that it is only necessary to have 
the matter set in its true light before those who sup- 
port the institution to have it corrected. 



It appears that in the Munich International Art Ex- 
hibition the Italian sculpture has not been arranged in 
one room, but distributed all over for decorative pur- 
poses. Really the Italian sculpture of to-day is barely 
fit for any other purpose. It can no longer be said 
that the national technique in marble is a model for 
the world, for it shows only manual dexterity, and al- 
most throughout is conventional in treatment. Nei- 
ther can it be maintained that Italian genre sculpture 
is naturalistic, for Nature is distorted into insipidity, 
frivolity, and affectation ; even children's delicate forms 
are forced in Bayadere postures. This can be well 
understood by every one who visited the Centennial 
Exposition, where insipid puerilities in baby form 
charmed the uneducated, and called forth the never-fail- 
ing " How sweet !" etc., from thousands of simpering 
misses and matrons, while the noble Roman style, 
which we are»so accustomed to attribute to the Italians, 
was generally lacking at Philadelphia, as it is at Mu- 
nich. In fact high art in Italian sculpture is not repre- 
sented at all at Munich, and the Italian exhibit is far 
poorer than it was at Vienna. Foreigners have repre- 
sented Italian subjects far better than Italy's own chil- 
dren. Among these are E. Miiller, of Coburg, and A. 
P. Wagner, of Vienna, the former sending a bronze 
figure full of life, dash, and vim, and the latter a 
" Girl Tending a Flock of Geese," which challenges 
general admiration. 



It is about decided that W. K. O' Donovan is to exe- 
cute the statues of James Oglethorpe and Dr. Long, which 
the State of Georgia will place in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton. The sudden death of Mr. Stuart, the contracting 
member of the committee appointed in this business by > 
the Legislature, followed immediately after his dis- 
patching a letter to the sculptor in which he informed 
him of his appointment for those works. The suspen- 
sion of the matter is hence that of necessary delay and 
not of change in the plan. The materials for studies — 
at least in the case of Dr. Long — are already commit- 
ted to Mr. O' Donovan. The artist will go abroad 
within a few weeks, and will complete his statues be- 
fore returning. And there will be the curious fact of 
our having in the country three prominent works of art 
commemorative of the discovery of anaesthesia by 
different individuals for whom claims to that honor have 
been made. Discreet Boston, however, has no name 
inscribed on Ward's monument in the public grounds. 
It is simply dedicated to the discoverer of the use of 
ether in alleviating pain in surgery, leaving the Bosto- 
nian to read Morton or Jackson thereon according to 
his fancy. It is different in Hartford, where the 
bronze statue by Bartlett in the Capitol Park distinctly 
commemorates Horace Wells, although he was one 
whose claims were denied in his lifetime in a manner 
most disastrous to him as a man. He was repudiated 
by his former pupil, Morton, who claimed everything 
for himself ; his services were refused a recognition by. 
the French Institute, he was hooted at and hissed in 
Boston on an occasion when a patient not perfectly 
anaesthetized suffered pain and screamed out during an 
operation, and he finally in New York met with such a 
want of sympathy from the profession that he was 
driven to madness and committed suicide. The South- 
ern surgeon, Dr. Crawford J. Long, was neither quick 
nor energetic in bringing his discoveries before the pub- 
lic. It is at length claimed for him that he made use of 
ether as an anaesthetic in surgery as early as 1842, 
nearly three years before its use by Wells. It is assert- 
ed by such authority as Dr. Sims that Long's operations 
were witnessed by students, and were known and 
talked of by medical men in the community, and that 
his procrastination was the exclusive cause of his hav^ 
ing missed the honors which he deserved. The claims 
which have been made for him are supposed to be well 
established. It is interesting to know how many dis - 
coveries were being almost simultaneously made in re- 
lation to these agents. It is on record that the stu- 
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dents in New England colleges were in the habit of 
using these anaesthetics during the first half of the cen- 
tury, and they were no doubt well informed as to Priest- 
ley's ideas and the suggestion of Sir Humphry Davy 
that nitrous oxide gas might be employed as an anaes- 
thetic in surgical operations. These young men were 
familiar with the use of sulphuric ether, and made 
comparisons of its effects with those of nitrous oxide 
gas, but they probably are not deserving of a monu- 
ment. The claims made for Dr. Long relative to his 
discoveries in the application of ether are without doubt 
just, judging by the character of those who have under- 
taken to establish them. A pleasant circumstance of 
the matter is that of the interest taken by Mr. Stuart, 
who purchased Carpenter's portrait of Dr. Long to 
present to the University of Georgia. The fact is wor- 
thy of note that this well-known citizen and art patron 
of New York showed himself entirely without sectional 
prejudice in this concern of science and art. 
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g HE energetic stand taken by 
The Times against the illib- 
eral interpretation put by 
the government officials 
upon the tariff laws regulat- 
ing the importation of for- 
eign works of art and anti- 
quities will be approved by 
all fair-minded persons. As 
the editor points out, the 
idea of classifying in the same category "Etruscan 
vases and gambier clay pipes, Lacustrine bronze 
sword-blades and Brummagem paper-knives, Phoeni- 
cian glass ointment vials and the Bohemian scent bottles 
of to-day ' ' is ludicrous in the extreme. All foreign ob- 
jects of art and antiquities intended for sale are subject 
to a duty of from 10 to 40 per cent ad valorem, imposed 
with sublime indifference as to the objects being mod- 
ern Parisian wares, whose importation might possibly 
conflict with the interests of home industry, or rude flint 
implements of prehistoric man, ancient coins or pot- 
tery, examples of which may be urgently needed to 
complete the scanty collections of our museums, and 
whose importation can injure the business of no class. 
The tax as it stands is simply prohibitory to the impor- 
tation of classical antiquities. While European gov- 
ernments are enacting laws seeking to prevent the ex- 
portation of their art treasure and antiquities, we are most 
complacently assisting them in their efforts. 
# # 
Perhaps the importers may discover a way to evade 
the restrictions, as the importers of faience have done. 
An amusing instance of evasion of the prescribed duties 
by the latter is found in the fact that a large china paint- 
ing of the picture " Love or Riches," by Poitevin fils, 
lately passed the New York Custom House, paying 
only ten per cent instead of forty per cent, because it 
had been made square-cornered instead of after the 
fashion of the usual circular plaque. 

The late Viscount de Noe, better known by his pseu- 
donym " Cham" (Shem, *>., the Son of Noah), was 
one of the most entertaining members of the court of 
the ex-Emperor. His wife was a congenial companion 
for the brilliant Frenchman, and often shared his hu- 
morous conceits. On one occasion, at a fancy dress ball 
given at the Tuileries, she appeared as "Mount Ara- 
rat." Her dress was of silk and satin ornamented 
with representations of hillocks, rocks, and waterfalls, 
produced by means of moss, bits of glass, card-board 
and tinsel, with here and there ingenious touches of 
color from Cham's own brush. On her head, in the 
midst of swaying grasses, was a small Noah's ark, 
of the pattern so familiar to our childhood, but gilded 
and painted to perfection, and from this to the lower 
edge of the skirt a procession of the traditional wooden 
animals which inhabit that primitive vessel wound its 
way down the dress in Indian file. The costume, which 



evidently was not made for the comfort of the wearer, 
was, after it had been duly seen and admired, changed 
later in the evening for another more in keeping with 
the festivities of the occasion. 

The Evening Post quotes the illustration given in 
" My Note-Book " last month of the way in which 
worthless pictures signed with the names of famous 
foreign artists are sold into galleries in this country as 
the chefs d'oeuvres of those artists, and asks if it is " a 
typical case in New York." I should be sorry to be- 
lieve that it is so common as to be considered absolutely 
typical ; but that it is of so frequent occurrence as to be a 
source of danger to amateur picture-buyers who are 
not connoisseurs I certainly believe. The cases I in- 
stanced of several of Lambinet's sketches being filled 
in and sold in this city as his pictures, are susceptible 
of proof ; for my informant, who is a person of unim- 
peachable integrity, would certainly confirm what I 
have said in the matter if occasion should demand it. 
The assertion concerning the Vibert cabinet picture, 
which was half painted in New York, is also suscep- 
tible of proof ; and the fact that it comes from a differ- 
ent person, and that it affects the reputation of a differ- 
ent dealer, may be the best answer to the query of The 
Evening Post. 

* * 

Were that good old-fashioned lady, the Venus of 
Milo, a reigning belle instead of a much mutilated 
statue, there could hardly have been more gossip con- 
cerning her, since she made her appearance among 
" The Masterpieces of Art" in an early number of this 
magazine. Her adventures would make a romance. 
The recent contribution of Philip Gay in these columns 
concerning her is not the last. I am told that on the 
statue being taken from the place where it had been 
hidden during the reign of the Commune, it was found 
that dampness had caused the separation of the upper 
and lower parts of the figure — for the statue consists of 
five pieces — and the interesting discovery was then 
made that a wedge had some time been inserted be- 
tween the two parts which fit into one another, and 
had been left there, causing the upper half of the torso 
to lean over, out of its original position. M. Ravisson, 
the director of The Louvre, removed the wedge, and 
the lady stands now more gracefully than before. 

* 

* * 

The gentleman who perpetrated the statue of Fitz- 
Greene Halleck in Central Park has now done one of 
Custer, and it was recently unveiled at West Point. A 
near relative of the gallant cavalryman, who has seen a 
representation of it in an illustrated journal, is almost 
as much distressed as when poor Custer was murdered 
in the flesh. 

* * 

My attention has been invited to a new begging 
" dodge," which at present is being worked at the ex- 
pense of the doctors in New York with much success. 
A pretty and neatly attired young woman calls at the 
residence of her intended victim and sends in to him a 
carte-de-visite of himself, badly colored and cheaply 
framed, accompanied by the following touching letter, 
the wording of which is slightly varied according to the 
requirements of circumstances : 

Dear Sik : I trust you will pardon the liberty I have taken in 
respectfully presenting to your kind notice the accompanying 
little miniature. Having had the honor to finish similar portraits 
for several prominent gentlemen with whcm you are personally 
acquainted, it was suggested to complete this in a neat and 
tasteful manner for you, and it would undoubtedly please you 
and prove worthy of your kind acceptance as an appropriate 
and beautiful souvenir. It is regarded as an admirable portrait 
and is pronounced extremely successful. Among the physicians 
for whom I have painted similar portraits I may mention [here 
follows a long list of victims]. If you consider my humble 
offering worth $5— but little more than actual cost of silk 
velvet, medallion, etc., purchased expressly— please send by 
bearer. Sincerely trusting it will please you, as I have worked 
faithfully upon it, relying upon your kind appreciation, I am, 
With great respect, 

Stella — . , Artist. 

I feel confident that it will be highly prized by any dear friend 
or relative. 

The physician who hands me this ingeniously worded 
epistie did not receive the lady nor send her the five 
dollars ; but told the servant to ask her to wiite her ad- 
dress for him on the envelope, which she did with un- 
necessarily bad orthography and in a hand which evi- 
dently was not the same as that in which Stella's letter 
was written. The role of the poor artist indeed was 
clumsily played, The photograph, it appeared, had 



been bought of the janitor of the medical college of the 
University of New York, who has any number of such 
portraits for sale at twenty-five cents apiece. 

* * 

The reopening of the New York theatres has been 
chiefly notable for the lavish expenditures of the man- 
agers on the interior decorations of the buildings. But 
there has been a greater outlay of money than taste 
Booth's Theatre has been made distressingly gorgeous 
with a profusion of gilding and red paint. To the eye of 
a person of taste it must appear vulgar in the extreme ; 
but judging from the trashy Bowery melodrama with 
which the reopening of the house was " inaugurated," 
it is evident that Mr. Boucicault does not attempt to 
please that class of theatre-goer. 

" Daly's Theatre," as the old Broadway has been 
rechristened, is a model of good taste as to its decora- 
tions — barring the gaudily painted drop-curtain — but 
the manager apparently exhausted his resources on 
" the front of the house." A more dreary, silly exhibi- 
tion than the two pieces with which he opened recently 
was never offered a New York audience. How a man- 
ager of his experience could suppose for an instant they 
would tolerate it passes comprehension. 

A most deplorable confusion of ideas seems to exist 
among the scene painters of our metropolitan theatres 
concerning the use of the horizon line. In a very 
pretty bit of scenery in " Wolfert's Roost," at Wal- 
laces, there are no less than three distinct horizons, a 
prodigality to which nature has not accustomed us. 
First we have the natural perspective of the stage set- 
tings, whjch the necessity of the scenery forces the art- 
ist to modify to a certain extent ; but here, in an open- 
work piece, with a road and a church, the horizon is 
thrown up in an acrobatic attempt to give the impres- 
sion that they are on the top of a hill. The river paint- 
ed on the " drop" at the back is pitched still higher, 
so far as the horizon is concerned, giving it the aspect 
of slanting upwards in a most unaccountable manner. 
Of course a conventional horizon is a necessity for 
stage scenery ; but the artist at Wallack's is really 
taking a little too much license. 

* # 

The following, from the Munich correspondent of 
the Deutsche Montags-Blatt, has not, I believe, ap- 
peared in English before: "There is much talk here 
about an unfortunate scene which took place while 
Hans Makart was visiting Munich, on the occasion of 
making arrangements about the art exhibition in that 
city, and the Munich artists are very roughly handled 
whenever the incomprehensible occurrence is related. 
Makart was invited by some friends to attend a dinner 
given by the members of the artist's club, ( Allotua.' 
Several toasts were proposed, such as ' The King,* 
'Art,' 'The Exhibition,' etc., and later on someone 
arose and proposed the health of Makart. Even while 
the speaker, a respected artist, was framing his toast, 
a noisy murmur was heard, and when he closed there 
was some hissing. Makart started up as if stung by 
a tarantula — he is in the highest degree nervous, and of 
indescribable sensitiveness— and asked his neighbor if 
he were correct in supposing these hisses to be in- 
tended for him. But he had not long to wait, for a 
voice exclaimed, ' What is there in that Makart after 
all? We have dozens like him here.' To say the 
least, it was a painful situation. Makart was as pale 
as a sheet. The greater part of the guests rose and 
surrounded him, to express their regret at this utterly « 
inexplicable 'intermezzo.' They promised satisfac- 
tion ; but he did not wait for it. He packed his trunks 
the very same evening and left ' hospitable ' Munich. 
He has sworn never again to put his foot in the Bava- 
rian capital." 

* 

Something of a new departure has been taken by the 
University of New York in the really artistic interior dec- 
orations of the medical college in East Twenty-sixth 
Street. They have been done under the supervision of the 
dean, Professor Pardee, who was the first to suggest the 
idea, on the theory that the aesthetic influence of beautiful 
surroundings must necessarily improve the deportment 
of the students, albeit they were already unusually well- 
behaved young men. He declares that the experiment 
has worked like a charm. The students, I am assured, 
are now as gentle and tractable as the inmates of a 
young ladies' sem'nary. Montezuma. 



